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The Wages of Sin. 
A Discourse delivered im the Universalist Church, 
Halifar, N’S., on Sunday morning, July 16, 1845. 

BY REV. D. M. KNAPEN, PASTOR. 

For the wages of sin is death; but the Gift of God is 

aueyreat life through Jesus Christ our Lord.—Rom. vi. 23. 
ty The passage which we have selected for our 
mutual edification and improvement this morning, 
is regarded by limitarian divines as containing 
the most convincing proot of the doctrine of end- 
less punishment. The argument based on the 
passage is this,—that the correlative terms in an 
Antithesis are to be dnderstood in the same lati- 


“tade; and consequently, since death is put in op- 


position to life, and since life isto be eternal, 
therefore, death, the correlative term, must like- 
wise signify an eternal death. It would be an easy 
‘matter to show that the above argument is based 
upon a supposition that is false and untenable; 
and, that because one thing is put in opposition 
to another, it is no that each is to be re- 
garded as in every r equal, both in respect 
to extent and daration. For example, wages in 








oir text is set in o ition to gift, and sin to 
God, ‘and death to lie Bot in it necessary to in- 
that the wages and the gift are in every re- 
equal? and is it right, or reasonable to in- 
, that because sin is put in opposition to God, 
therefore it is in every respect equal to God?— 
Me ne is a legitimate inference, if the ground 
ve d by ottr evangelical friends be correct. But 

i 

n 


e Creator with which it is contrasted, how can 

the Grace of God superahound, or transcend the 
limits of sin? So that, in the langutige of the 
Apostle, “where sin abounded grace dia much 
abound”? And how could ‘the ‘infinite Creator 
atone for that, which, in every respect, was equal 
to himself? 

But, admitting ‘the argument of oor limitarian 
friends, and does it follow that the death spoken 
of in our text signifies endless punishment? No! 
for the death spoken of may be considered in ev- 
ery respect the counterpart of the life; but since 
neither the life, nor the death denote anything more 
than a state, without reference to duration, is to 
he measured by that of the fife, unless the same 
terms are annexed to both, which js not the case. 
We read of everlasting or etertial te in more 
than filty passages in the New Testament—yet the 
phrase eternal, or everlasting death can not be 

found in the Bible. [s it-reasonable then to con- 
tend that the duration of the death, which is the | 
wages of sin, is to. be measured by that of life, 


Which is the giftof God? No, G@roit this wete | 
the case, how could any be saved? “have not 
Have not all: gone “out of the way? 











all sinned? 

ave not all come short of the glory of God? If 
en the wages of sin, or in other Words, the de- 
sert of sin, be aa eternal death, all men must suf- 
fer endless pumirhment; for t alty of God’s 
righteous law must be executed. “The wages of 
sin must be paid. For ‘hes that doeth wrong 
SHALE REceIve for the wrong that he hath done, 
and there is no respect of persons. 
ed sHaLt. NoT Be uNPUNIsSHED.”” ‘‘Who will by 
No MEANS clear ti guilty.” If then, the award, 
or wages of sia, be an eternal death, how shall 
‘any obtain the gift of eternal life? For all have 
sinned; and ali who have sinaed, must suffer the 
Consequenves. The wages of sin must be paid, 
for God will by No means clear the guilty. 

But if the wages of sin be a moral death,—a 
death which the sinaer dies in the day of trans- 
on by which, and through which he receives 

dey to day his wages, or the punishment 
which bis crimes merit, then may the gift of God, 
eternal life, be bestowed on the regenerate sinner, 









rane that I speak unto you, they are 
magnitude of sin be measured by the infi- | 


—_— 


and still the word of God holds true, that the|alcohol, or any other poison, the.violator of the 
wicked shall not be unpunished; and he that do- | law will receive an injury corresponding precisely 
eth wrong shall receiwe for the wrong that he hath with the perfection, and sensibility of his bodily 
done. organization. Have the delicate coats of the 

Thus have we shown, as I trust, satisfactorily, stomach been previously impaired, by a violation 

that our text gives no countenance to the doctrine | of the organic law, yet the poison will act; and 
of endless misery; even admitting the theory of | though the injury may not be so clearly perceiv- 
| interpretation adopted by our opposers, and their | ed, or immediately felt, yet it will be experienced 
| definition of eternal life to be correct, both of)!" proportion to the injurable condition of the or- 
_which may be shown to be erroneous. For eter- | 298 on which it acts. True, an individual may 
'nal life has commonly no reference to a state of | become so addicted to the use of somie poison, as 
‘immortal happiness beyond the grave; but it is | that of opium, aleohol, or tobacco, that they can 
that spiritual life, or enjoyment which every true | Not live without it; yet its injurious tendency may, 
| believer. experiences in the present state of exis-| every, or nearly every case of this sort, be 
‘tence. ‘ He that believeth on the Son hath ever-| Clearly traced in the glassy, blood-shot eye, the 
| lasting life.” ‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, he | bloated countenance, the trembling limbs, and 
| that heareth my word, and believeth on him that uncertain step,—or in the sallow, wrinkled visage, 
|sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come | the shadowy, ghostly form, the sunken eye, and 
| into condmnation; but 1s PassED FROM DEATH UN-| idiotic laugh. Thus every transgression of the 
To urs.” Thus, as Jesus declares, every true | Pgzanic law brings a sure and apprepriate pun- 
believer passes from a state of moral death, to a/ ishment;—and the same is true of the moral law 
state of spiritual life,—which life flows from a| 2! God written upon the heart of every aceounta- 
| knowledge of Gad. For, ‘This is eternal life, to ble being. 
_ know thee, the living and true God, and Jesus Christ | Is man destitate of this law, the law of con- 
'whom thou hast sent.” The Gospel imparts this science, from which originates the feeling of mor- 
knowledge, and thus confers eternal, or overlast-| al obligation, that man, if such a one exists, be- 
ing life, For as the Apostle declares, ‘* The! iog a moral idiot, is not accountable to it; and 
Gospel is the power of God unto Salvation unto! they are accountable in proportion to their ability 
And Jesus taught his|to perceive, and feg] moral distinctions. 

‘‘The| Thus, to whom'thuch is given, of such, much 
iit, and| will be required. And hence the bitterness of 
they are life.” That is, the words of Jesus. im-| that death, which every accountable being expe- 
Thus truly did Simon | riences in the day of transgression, will depend 











| every one that believeth.” 
disciples, that his words imparted this life. 





| part the spirit and the life, 


Peter declare to Jesus, “‘ Thou hast the words of | on the perfection of man’s moral nature. For as 


elernal life,”—that is, the weeds which. impas 
eternal life, For through faithin the.doetrines 
the Gospel, the gift of God throngh his. Son, 


true disciple passes from a state@f death to a Lays ih 


of Jife; which life is contrasted with the wages 
sin. 

‘For the wages of sin is death.” ‘‘ The word, 
opsonia, says Dr. Clarke, whigh we here render 
wages, signified the daily pay of a Roman sol- 
dier. So every sinner has his daily pay, and that 
is death; he has misery becayse he sins. Sin 
constitutes hell: the sinner has a hell in his own 
bosom; all is confusion and digorder where God 
does not reign; every indulgegee of sinful pas- 
sion increases the disorder, and consequently the 
misery of the sinner.” 









al organs are capable of suffering; or 
g. in proportion to their perfect develop- 
; so it is with the moral nature. Those upon 
hearts the moral law is but faintly written, 
d whose perceptions are consequently weak,— 
do they tran the rule of right, and violate 
the law of love, they are morally wretched, and 
experience the truth of the Prophets declaration, 
‘* The wicked are like the troubled sea, when it can 
not rest; whose waters'cast up mire and dirt,” — 
yet they know little ef the severity of that judg- 
ment, which those suffer for their sins, whose 
moral perceptions are strong and clear; for they 
indeed endure an agony of remorse for the com- 
mission of trivial offences, as they would be gen- 
erally regarded, which is most terribly severe. 





Such jis the wages of sin. It is death inthe| Here then we behold an exhibition of supreme 
present tense. For as Clarke truly remarks, and perfect justice,—justice which surely requires, 
‘* Sin constitutes hell: the sinnerhas a hell in his | bat which nevertheless is merciful; for its aim is 
own bosom.’’ Thus death, or misery, follows the |to secure obedience, and thus lead to a virtuous 
commission of crime, as a natural and certain course of conduct, by which man’s highest hap- 
consequence. For the transgression of every|pinessis secured. For, ‘‘ Great peace have they 
law, a penalty is annexed, which penalty cannot | which love thy law, and nothing shall offend them.”’ 
be avoided. It matters aot whether we transgress | “ In keeping the promises there is great reward.’’ 
the physical, the organic, or the moral law, pain| Thus the morally good, are happy. Like others 
is the consequence ; and the tramsgressor can by | they are subject to the physical and organic laws; 





‘©The wick-; 





ho means escape the penalty; for the laws of God 
are fixed and invariable. 

But, though the laws are of God are invariable, 
we are not to understand that every iadividual 
who transgresses, or breaks a law will suffer the 
same amount of pain; for this will depend upon 
the perfection of his constitution, and the delicacy 
of his susceptibilities to pain or pleasure. But 


the penalty of a violated law will always be felt, | 


and felt in proportion to the ability of the crea- 
ture to feel, and to perceive. Does an individual 
walk over the brow of a precipice, and thereby 
violate the physical law, he inevitably suffers the 
consequences, whether he be saint, or sinner; and 
the degree of pain experienced will correspond 
with the extent of the violation, and the suscepti- 
bility of the individual to the suffering of pain. 
So also, if the organic law be violated oy dreahig 


and through these they may suffer physically; but 
the mind will be at ease, and will experience ‘the 
soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy.” A 
distinction between the physical, the orgarie, and 
moral laws, and the penalties attached to each, is 
| of the utmost importance, in order that divine jus- 
_tice may be rendered apparent in the government 
of the world. One looking upon the outward 
phase of things, can discern very little justice in 
the circumstances of men in the present state; or 
in God’s dealings with his creatures here; and 
hence concludes that perfect justice is not dis- 
pensed to each in this world. They behold the 
wicked spreading themselves like the green bay 
tree, rioting in luxury, and their eyes sticking out 
with fatness; and not looking beyond the outward 
appearance, they judge that they are happy. But 
what saith the Great Teacher,—" Judge not ac- 
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cording to appearance; but judge righteous judg- 
ment.” Appeargpces oftea waisjead and deceive. 
Haman, no douDdt, was looked upon by many’es 
the most happy of mortals. He was indeed most 
highly honored; and before him bowed a whole 
people in reverence, with the exception of one in- 
significant Jew; and this was safficient to poison 
and destroy all his happiness. And thus it ever is 
with the wicked} There is always a Mordecai 
sitting at the gaté. There is ever poison mingled 
in the chalice from which they quaff. For the 
promises of sin are only deception; ‘‘ its repose is 
ruin; its reward ultimate disgrace; its ways dark- 
ness; its companions the darkest forms of misery 
and despair; its home, though it be a palace,” is 
wretchedness and woe, and its wages is death. 
Thus it is ever true, that there is no peace to 
the wicked: Tat the wages of sin is death. That 
“*He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption.” The liar, and the blasphemer 
may, it is true, be blessed with good health; their 
fields may produce abundantly, and pleaty crown 
their board; for such is the reward ef iadustry, 
temperance and economy, They are rewarded, 


up by divine providence amidst the rocks of crime, 
as a caution to others to avoid a similar fate?” 
@ what a bitter death is this! a death in tress 
passés and sins! a death to all that is lovely and 
pure, to all that is holy and good! O, my hear- 
ers, lay not the flattering unction to your souls, 
that the penalty of sin can by any means be es- 
caped. Satan may appear in the form of an an- 
gel of light, and from the sacred desk he may pro- 
claim, that by faith and repentance ye may es- 
cape the justice, of God, and go to heaven un-| 
whipped for your sins; yet believe it not. It is) 
the promise of the adversary, the enemy of your | 
souls. 
It was this that beguiled the happy pair in Eden, 
and barred the gates of Paradise;—and it is still 
the same deceitful promise, uttered though it be| 
from the sacred desk, that leads ten of thousands | 
astray, and involves them in all the bitterness of | 
woe, and the blackness and darkness of moral | 





death. Heed not the language of the Serpent, | 
for the wrath of God is revealed against all ini-| 
quity and sin; and his word is pledged, that in} 


the day of transgression thou shalt surely die. | 





and justly rewarded for obedience to the physical 
and organic laws. For in keeping the laws of 
God, whether it be the physical, the erganic, or 

the moral, we are blessed with an appropriate re- 
ward. So on the other hand, the disobedient are 
as surely punished. 


But the nature of the punishment will corres- 
pond with the nature of the law which the trans- 
gressor violates. Thus the violation of the phys- 
ical law is attended with physical suffering; a vi- 
olation of the organic is attended with the organic 
derangement, and disease of the bodily organs; 
whilst a violation of the moral is punished with re- 
morse, self-ceademnation, fear, moral degrada- 
tion, the loss of self-respect, and a painful de- 
cangement of the moral faculfies in general. 

Thus, does an individual blaspheme his Maker, 
—slander his neighbor,—or harbor envy, hatred, 
malice, or the spirit of revenge in his soul, he is 
morally miserable; but to see the extent of his 
wretchedness, you must look in upon his h 
that you may see the restless feelings there 
work; that you may hear the bitter reproach 
that inward mocitor, which will speak, ‘‘t 
tongues were out of use;” that you may see 
tred, revenge and cruelty, like so many scorpi- 
ons preying upen his soul, poisoning the fountains 
of humana happiness, and creating a hell of agony 
and remorse. 


Vice oft puts on enchanting forms;—and with 
fair speeches she often beguiles,—-with the prom- 
ise that “‘ stolen waters are sweet, and bread eat- 
en in secret is pleasant,’’—she deceives the hearts 
of the simple;—but her house is the way to death, 
¢o death immediate and inglorious, and “her guests 
are in the depths of hell.” ‘‘ There is a fatal 
poison in every flower, which grows in the garden 
of guilty pleasure. The fountains of iniquity 
may come up bubbling and sparkling like the wa- 
ter of life; still they send forth only the water of 
death. Vice may be seated upon a dazzling pa- 
villion, decorated in all the shining apparel of this 
jower world; but the dagger of death is hid be- 
meath her robes. Words of honied sweetness may 
fall from her lips, but they are felse as perjury,” 
For Ged’s word is pledged that the ‘‘ Soul that 
sinneth it shall die.” 


But, by continuance in sin, it is said, the con-| 


science becomes callous, seared as it were, with 
a red hot iron, so that little or no compunction is 
felt on the commission of the greatest crimes: 
And how, # is triumphantly asked, do such re- 
ceive in propertion to their guilt? But is not this 
anoral blindness, which the sinner has brought up- 
on himself, the greatest ef punishments? Is it 
indeed no punishment that the harmonies of mor- 
al being, as love, hope, joy, peace, and self-ap- 
proval, are all lost?—that the nicer cords of feel- 
ang, wheace sprung the highest and holiest and 
most refined enjoyments are destroyed?—‘‘ That 
(hose delicate barries betwixt the soul and infamy 
are all broken dowa? And is it#o punishment 
thus to become, and-te be reckoned an absolute 
wretch? “amd te be pointed at as a beacon set 


But God is merciful in judgment. He will it | 


is true, visit the transgressions of his children | 
|with a rod, and their iniquities with stripes, yet| 
his loving kindness he will not utterly take from 
them, nor suffer his faithfulness to fail. God is 


merciful in his judgments, because their aim is to | 


| secure obedience; and thus they all tend to life. | 


In the language of the prophet, Jer. ii. 12—“Thine | 
own wickedness shal! correct thee, and thy back- 
slidings shall reprove thee; Know therefore and 
sce, that it is an evil thing and a bitter, that thou 
hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my fear 
‘is notin thee, saith the Lord God of Hasts.”— 
And again; “For unto thee, O Lord, belongeth 
mercy, for thou renderest unto every man, ac- 
cording to his works.” Thus the punishments of 
God are afl merciful, in that they reprove for eve- 
ry transgression, and teach us the nature of those 





Thus reason, nature, and the word of God harmo- 
nize in teaching, that ‘‘there is no darkness, or 
adow of death, where the workers of iniquity 
ay hide themselves ;""—that a just and righteous 
od will surely requite, ‘‘to the workers of ini- 
quity, tribulation and wrath, but to the righteous, 
joy and peace;”—and jhat such is the law of re- 
compense, that sin invariably produces misery, 
and virtue happiness: Or in the language of Rev- 
elation, “The righteous shall be recompensed in the 
EARTH; much more the wicked and the sinner.” ‘* He 
that soweth to the flesh, suALt. or THE FLESH reap 
corruption; but he that soweth to the spirit, shall 
of the spirit reap Lire EvVERLastTiNG.” ‘Thus they, 
who in spirit follow Jesus, and walk in wisdom’s 
ways, enjoy the spiritual life, the calm, the deep, 
indwelling peace, which flows from purity of heart, 
and from a concience void of offence. They as- 
sociate with the spirits of the just made perfect, 
and enjoy in their minds the society of angels and 
archangels, and find a spring of pure unsullied 
bliss in every thought. But onthe other hand, 
**they who sow to the wind, shall reap the whirl- 
wind.” They who seek happiness in vain and sin- 
ful amusements, shal! find no real pleasure, or en- 
joyment therein,-~but the end of all such things 
to be peatn. Let us then be instructed to walk 
in the path of virture, which is ever the path of 
peace, and whilst we remémber that the wages of| 
sin is death, death in the present tense: Let us! 
also remember that the gift of God is spiritual | 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord ;and that the en- | 
joyment of the present life, depends on our know!- | 
edge of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ, which | 
knowledge is revealed in, and through the Gospel. | 
Let us then be diligent in searching the Scrip-| 
tures. Let us treasure up their pure and holy | 
teachings in good and honest hearts. For thus| 
the spiritual life is developed within us; and thus | 
we enjoy an earnest, a foretaste of that spiritual 
and immortal life, whieh a ransomed world shall 
finally inherit through Jess. Christ.—Amen. 













Guilt upon the. conscience will make feather- 





ibed soft and easy. 


‘the honor of God and the benefit of the human 


laws, to obey which constitutes our happiness.— | 


bed hard; but peace of mind wil! make astraw|on that Committee, . . 


( Origina 4] 
St. Ansans, Wov. Ist, 1846, 
, Dear Br. Bautou.—I perceive in the last num- 
ber of your faithful Watchman, containing my ar- 
ticle upon Capital Punishment, some remarks 
from yourself relative thereto; in which you call 
that article ‘‘too harsh, heside being impolitic.” 
Now every man has a way of his own, in which 


to communicate his sentiments, and he wilh most 


enerally observe it—that is, } acts himself. 
i my way, and as long as I believe it is the 
good way, I design to follow it. And I grant all 
other men the same privilege—trusting they will 
be honest in its use. 

My way in the past, has been marked by plain- 
ness of speech—and | intend it shall ever sustain 
its original. I always purpose to use language 
that shall express what 1 mean—and novleave tlid’ 
hearer or reader in any doubt upon the subject. 
My method is to call things by their right names. 
The object of language is to express ideas and 
things, and acts. And the word that presents the 
thing in its érue light, is the only word that should 
be used. He therefore who understands the things 
best, and the word that will express it, I can never 
condemn—for he is the man, that presents men 
and things as they are. He beholds in the future 
an object for the accomplishment of which he 
livesand labors. That object he believes tends,to 


race. Hence he will view the conduct of man as 
itis, He will talk of it, atid write of it, not as 
he would have it, but as it really is, He will. be 
true to his trust—true as the character of things 
can possibly. iake him. When he sees goodness 
marking the movements of life—blessing and per- 
fecting human nature—he will speak of it i 
lerms that it deserves—of his highest admirati 
and its deepest worth. In this way he warmly 
conduct—and hastens its triumph. So on the 
other hand, when he sees wickedness in t me 
of hypoerisy, selfishness, sycophancy, or ao 
| thing else, he will speak of it in the plainest ferns. 
He will speak of it so.as to make all men hate it 
~-and tremble to think of it. He will not exhaust’ 
all the smooth words in the whole vocabulary of 
english, or french, either. ip.telling a man he isa 
hypocrite or a knave, but will employ the word, 
that will tell the fact. He will talk—as did the 
| Savior to the people of his day. He spoke the 
pss and left the éonsequences with God—and 
spoke it in the most pointed manner. Hear how 
|he speaks, Wo unto you scribes, pharisees, and 
| hypocrites! for ye pay thithe of mint and anise. and 
cummin, and have: omitted the weightier matters 
jof the law, judgment, mercy and faith,” This 
ig what I call talking good intelligible english,— 
| And I pray God that I may ever follow him in all 
| his examples—for the nearer we approach this 
model of perfection, the better we are, and the 
| better we make the world. 

| I have no fellowship, and I hope in God I never 
, shall have, with that half-way-middle-good Lord, 
and good deyil-position, which some love to occu- 


ae Méans nothing, are at most just what 
| 





\the world pleases. This cowardly spirit in man 
ihas greatly Cursed the world—has done it much 
jharm—and all this contemptible sycophancy, to 
secure the™paltry praise, or patronage of t 
same wicked world. Give me the independent 
man—who having facts dare utter them—-and in 
the plainest manner. Such a man does good— 
one who stops not first to count the praises, or 
frowns of his fellows before he tells him the hoaw 
est truh. If I am harsh i.e. because I speak’ 
what | know, then I must bear the reproach. God 
grant that a worse reproach may never fall upon 
any man. 

Br. Ballou, in that article many blunders are 
made by the printer—for instance “these pesent 
days’’ should be present—‘‘the most terrible,” not 
that—brother for butcher. Perfect nonesense is 
made of some of it—if my- writing cannot be read 
—daont attempt to print it. Will you please make 
these corrections and, insert this article. It, Js 
Br, Haven not Warren who is with Br, Cutting 


Yours truly, Wan. J. Goss.’ 


















commends—anil effectually promotes goodness of . 
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The Fate of Genius, 


Who kas not heard of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 

the Dranratist, Poet and Orator, before whose tow- | 
ering genius, (frish tho’ 1t was,) the whole people. 
of Great Britain, inetuding even royalty itself, how-| 
ed in profound deference, and admiration? Who! 
has not almost coveted his fame? Yet it is a fame) 
obscured by a blot, which all the waters of time can- | 
not wash out : he lived and died a drunkard ! In his | 
sixty-fifth year, after twenty-five years of confirmed 
drunkenness he died neglected and destitude, in the | 
heart of the is of Great Britain, and in the | 
neighbourhood of the aristocratic wealth, beauty and 
fashion, who had hung delighted on his superhuman | 
eloquence on the-trial of Warren Hastings. Thut a 
mag, of whose eloquence the young Pitt, a political 
enemy, would say, it surpassed all the eloquence of | 
modern times, and everything that genius 
and art could furnish to agitate or control the human 
mind, should have been a drunkard, and should 
have so die, is indeed a sad commentary on the 
weakness of human nature ! 

It seems, however,.that be was first intoxicated by | 
praise, and afterwards by the bottle. But if he had | 
nov by fashionable indulgence contracted the habit of | 
drink, the latter would not have been necessary to 
take the place of the other. The love of virtuous 
praise is a great incentive to right action. It never | 
can, in a sober man, lend to vice. But in a man) 
whose brain is on fire from the influence of intoxica- | 
ting drink, it may well be as it was in the cave of | 
Sheridan,—when senates ceased to applaud,cthe | 





was necessary to make him still think he was | 

the same godlike man, who, with an angel’s tongue, | 
told the of the suffering Begums ! 
The fou ion of Sheridan’s ruin was, that he| 
was the loved wit, who could set the table in a roar, 
and who was the cherished, and sought companion 
of every idle spring of aristocracy, from the Prince 
of Wales, downwards. In such society he acquired 
thehahit of moderate drinking. His first glass of 
wine was the beginning of the many days and nights 
of social mdulgence, which at last ended in a flood- | 





WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 


to come unto him. But on the contrary, if # shall) 


be found that this being hes the ability, and, im ev 
instance of a complianee with the conditions, he 
grant the proffered blessing, then there will be 


no ground for mun to doubt or hesitate; but there! fi 


will be the most cheering and soukentivening reasons 
to press forward, and cast all our burdens down be- 
fore him. ‘To the first question, I reply, the invita- 
eo ae given by the Son of God, the daviour of the 
world, 

We have now learned that this invitation was 
given, aod promise made by a being who bas said of 
himself. “ All power is given me, both in heaven 
and in earth.” Hence, it is seen there can be no want 
of ability on his part, to: perform what he has prom- 
ised. It being settled that the Son of God. has the 
power to do ull that he has promised and endertaken, 
the question now is, has he the requisite goodness to 
actuate him to consumate ‘the work ? bat many, 
if not all, of those to whom the text was spoken, un- 
derstood the Saviour to refer not to a spiritual rest 
in the Gospel, which all who would come to him in 
a right and acceptable manner wouki receive, but 
toa mere physical rest, is perhaps not unreasonable 
to conclude. And hence, in this opinion, is found 
perhaps one cause why so few of the weary ones of 
the multitudes who followed after, came unto him 
in the right manner, As they had not, as they sup- 
posed, had any tangible evidence of his supreme 
power, they were not certain that he was able to do 
what he had promised, und therefore, would not 
come to him as he required. That the blessed Jesus 


| is possessed of the adequate goodness, to cause him 


to do unto all that will come unto him all that he has 
promised them, is evident from the following reasons, 
1. Because he is styled the ‘ Saviour ;’’—the “ Prince 
of Peace ;’—the “Son of God.” Now it is the 
humble opinion of the writer, that, if the Saviour 
were not possessed of unlimited and impartial good- 


| ness, it would he quite unreasonable to call him by 


these names. Thut he is the Son of God is undeni- 


and God iw him; for God- is love.” I have now 








idan o—~* The life of this extraordinary mun is per- | chim thus Gad is oe ing. bu : 
nest ses sidente i - good ; nothing but good ; and 
— ils —_ ba He history — hence, all that he does, or ever will do to man, must | 
tiie Sd cor ee a mae Ar ‘Ney was ig (ttl to promote man’s highest good ; aecording as it! 
oy flected. Ret 1.4 "Sheri first ol many be done in this, or im the eternal world; and 
- drinke oe the | “ a — Lenenth | will now show thut the Saviour, as being the 
pone ra He rr be hee aepateent re | of God, seeks to confer, and = en o- all 
al : oe *! the good that he has promised. him. all suc- 
rmcente mua! planar, Fatal position | conf in proving that te Surour poms. he 
first literary man in England py} an Snauatte, very same traits of character that hie Father is, then) 
Minstrel, and all,”—blessed with a wile, the paragos | ‘he Peher towards man tend to his greatest good it 
of canjual love, one who was gifted with the highest will then follow, as a matter of course, that all the 
musical talents, and other kindred attainments, calcu- ‘ > ’ 


; : : i dealings of the Son toward man tend to the same 
lated to heighten the happiness of him she loved so happy end, By turning to the first. chapter of Hes| 
well! At forty, he was a confirmed drunkard and a) brows we there find that the Son of God is called the | 
ruined inan—his brain suffocated or diseased, incapa- | bi chines of his Father's glory, the express image | 
ble of canceiving, and his body enfeebled, incapable | oF his reason. Hence, it is no more than reasonable | 
of exertion ; his wealth speut, his character lost, his 


frlendia aeciding bide. and he tattesing sown to, the| °° conelude that as are the dealings of God toward | 
—, ae hg ab sie, deemene - of poverty | mam sonre the dealings of the Son of God toward | 


and dehasessent. .O. 1c eekrue tha hanst to conser: | But I have ee made yoy a (ad 
pele ~ ;| ly long ; and therefore, I reserve what more I have 

pat wo gram asic ovethcowm, psblendl amc ey apon thie totreting aul, fr 9 rabeequent 

rest upon the pages of this man’s life, and take a ee ee endall, N. X. 

warning from the moral which it so forcibly incul- (From the Columbian Magazine.) 

cates.—S. C. Temperance Advocate. ®& Rosenglory. out 


(From the Magazine and Advoedte.) BY MRS. LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


The Invitation. | Astranger among strange faces, she drinketh the wormwood | 
BY A. B. COPELAND. of dependence ; _ | 
“ Come unto me all ye that Jabor and are hegvy Jaden and 1 | She is marked as a child of want ; and the world hateth pov- 
will give you rest.” Matt x1; 28. | erty 


4 | She is cared for b upon earth, and her God seemeth to 
In order we may rightly understand, and duly ap-| pf tar y none upo 


preciate the above language, it heeomes necessary | ‘Then cometh, in fair show, the 
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and his sister Susan were the children 
father, and of a poor woman who saved 
starvation by picking up rags in the 
washing them for per makers.— 
she had been'a rustic belle, and noted for 
her neat and tasteful attire. But she was a weak, 
yielding charaetes, and sickness, poverty and toil 
gradually broke down the little energy with which 
nature had endowed her. 

‘© What's the use of patching up old rags ?”” she 
used to say to herself; ‘* there’s nobody now to mind 
how I look.” But she had a kindly affectionate 
heart, angi love for her children preserved her from 
intemperance, and sustained her in toiling for their 
iw | read. ' 

e delight she took in curling her little daugh- 
ter’s glossy, brown ringlets was the only remaining 
| indication of early coquetish taste. Though often 

dirty and ragged herself, Susan was always clean 
and tidy. She was, in fact, an extremely lovely 
child ; and as she toddled through the streets, hold- 
ing by her mother’s skirts. Napoleon bimselt could 
not have been more proud of popular homage to his 
little king of Rome, than was the poor rag-woman 
of the smiles and kisses bestowed on her preity one. 
Her large chestnut-colored eyes had been saddened 
in their expression by the sorrows and privations of 
her mother, when the same |ife-blood sustained them 
both ; but they were very beautiful ; and ther long, 
dark fringes rested onthe cheeks as richly colored 
ome peach full ripened in the sunshine. Like her 
‘another, she had a very moderate share of intellect, 
and an extreme love of pretty things. It was a gleam 
in their souls of the intense love of the beautiful, 
that makes poets and artists of higher natures, under 
more favorable circumstances. 

A washer-woman, who lived in the next room, 
planted a Morning-Glory seed in a broken tea-pot ; 
and it bore its first blossom the day Susan was three 

ears old. ‘The sight of it filled her with passionate 
joy. She danced and clapped her hands ; she return- 








jable and conclusive evidence that he is possessed of | ed to it again and again, and remained a long time 
‘superlative and unlimited goodness. For the Scrip- 


| stooping down, and looking up into the very heart ot 


fide of drank tures teach, and so do all the works of Gow, that he the — When it closed, she called out impa- 

a enters, . pw |* is good unto all, and his tender mereies: are over | tiemly, ‘*Wake up! wake tty posy |? When 

* Mooney, _ hus cape F me wraraper he ne be in the tll the works of his'hands.” And the; Psalmist says, it apeltdiadl adenond ocean tceriedinined andor. 

php y of Ireland, canons Af Ieelund’s |. 2 taste and see that the Lord is good,” Pslums | fused to be . As successive blossoms 

hands i eee a. pda “— xxxvi: 8. Again, the apostle John says, “ God is| openedday by day friendship for the vine in- 
° ” . . s 8 . * 

scmeiat ae bate onp-degresi ions ae Shen love.” ‘* He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, | creased, and the conversations she held it were some 


times quite poetic, in her small way. 

One day, when her mother was hooking up rags 
from the dirty gotters of the street, with her little 
ones trudging behind her, a gentleman. passed with a 
large boquet in his hand, Susan’s eyes brightened 


Soo} ay she exclaimed, 


* Oh ! mammy, look at the pretty posie !” 

“Phe gentteman smiled upon her and said, 

“ Would you like one, my little girl ?” 

She eagerly held out her hand, and he gave her a 
flower, saying, 

* There’s a rose for you.” 

"Thank the gentleman,” said her mother. But 
she wus too much occupied to attend to politeness. 
Her head was full of her pet Morning-Glory, the first 
blossom she had ever looked upon; and she ran to 
her brother shouting joyfully, 

** See my Rosenglory !” 

The gentleman jaughed, patted her silky curls, 
and suid, 

“ You are a Rosenglory yourself; and I wish you 
were mine.” 

Jerry, who was older by two years, was quite 
charmed with the word. 

* Rosenglory !” repeated he® “what a funny : 
name! Mammy, the gentleman called owr Susy a 
Rosengloryj!” 

From that day it became a favorite word in the 
wretched little household. It sounded there with 
mournful beauty, like the few golden rays which at 
sunset fell aslant the dingy walls and broken crock- 
ery. When the weary mother had washed her bas- 
ket of rags, she would bring water for Susan’s hands, 
and a wooden comb to smooth her hair, and gazing 


and highly important that we inquire by whom it was | 
given ;—what was his nature and character—and his | 
ability to bestow what he promised ;—and lastly, | 


whether he will keep his word, by the final tulfil-| 
promised blessing, upon all who have, anid shall 
tion of the evidence that is given, it shall be ascer- 


tained that the personage who gave the invitation 
and made the promise, was no more than a mere 


mortal man, possessed of no more power nor wisdom | 
than any other ordinary man, then we most certain-) 


tion; 
And her heart, long unused to kindness, remembers her broth- 
er and loveth: 
And the traitor has wronged her trust, and mocked and flung 
her from him: 


ment of the promise made, by the bestowment ote | And men point at her and Jaugh, and women hate her as an 
ere-| Po e . . . * 
ufter come anto him? If, upon a careful investiga- | But elsewhere, for other judgment may seat her among the| one on his knee, twine her shining ringlets round his 


outcast ; 


martyrs.—Proverbial Philosophy. 


Oh, moralists, who treat of happiness and selfrespect 
in every sphere of life, go into the squalid depths of 
deepest ignorance, the uttermost abyss of man’s neglect. 


and say, can any hopeful plant spring up in air so foul 


promise and the feint of affec- 





ly shall have very strong reasons to suspect the sin- | that it extinguishes the soul’s bright torch as soon as it | 
cerity of bis pretensions, and also, to fear a want of) i, kindled? Oh. ye Pharisees of the nineteeth hundredth | 
ability on his part to bestow upon the weary, heavy | year of Christian knowledge, who soundingly appeal to | 


fondly on that infant face, her only vision of beauty 
in a life otherwise all-dark and dreary she would 
aay; “ Now kiss your poor mama my little Rosen- 
glory.” 

| Even the miserable father, when his senses were 
| not stupified with drink, would take the pretty little 


| coarse fingers, and sigh deeply as he said, 

| “ How many a rich man would be proud to have 
| my little Rosenglory for his own.” 

But it was her brother Jerry who idolized her 
;most ofall. He could not go to sleep on his litle 
bunch of straw, unless her curley head was nestled 
on his bosom. ‘They trudged the streets together, 
hand in hand, and if charity offered them an apple or 





laden sinner that which he promised him. And if it| human nature, see that it sx human first. Take heed 8 slice of bread, the best half was always reserved 
* should be ascertained that this being is not able to| that during your slumber, and the sleep of generations, for her. A proud boy was be when he received an 

fulfil what he has promised, then there would be| it has not been transformed into the nature of the breasts. | old tatterdemalion rocking horse from the son of a 

wothing to induce the weary and heavy ludened ones | — Dickens. gentleman for whom his father was sawing wood. 
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“‘ Now Rosenglory shall ride,” said he 
he placed fer on the horse, and watched 
ing back and forth, his merry shouts of ta 
dicated infintte satisfaction. More frequent 
came home fate and tired, everybody was j 
and cross, and they were glad to steal away in si- 
lence to their little bed. hen the father was noisy 
iu bis intoxication, the poor boy guarded his darling 
with the thoughtlness of maturer years. He patient- 
ly warded off the random blows, or received them 
himself; and if harm accidentally eame to her, it was 
affecting te see his tearful eyes, and hear his grieved 
whisper, “Mammy ! he struck Rosenglory {” - 

Poor child; her young life was opening in dark 
and natrow places ; though like the vine in the bro- 
ken te t, she caught now and then a transient 
gleam ef sunshine. It would be well if mea 
spare time from the din of theological dispute, and 
the drowsinegs ef devotional routine tu reflect wheth- 
er such ought to-be the portion of any of God’s little 
ones, in this broad and Geautifal earth which he cre- 
ated for the good of all. 

Many a hungry day, and many a night of pinching 
cold, this brother and sister went struggling through 
their blighted youth t#i the younger was eight years 
old. At chat period, the father died of delirium 
tremens, and the mother fell into a consumption 
brought on “4 constant hardship and unvarying 
gloom. The family were removed to the almshouse 
and’fourd it an improvement in their condition. The 
coarse food was as geod as that to which they had 
teen accustomed ; there was more air, and a wider 
scope for the eye to range in. Blessed with youth- 
‘fal impressibitity to che bright and joyous, Jerry and 
‘Susan took more notice of the clear silvery moon and 
the host of bright stars, than they did of the deform- 
ity, paleness and sat looks around them. The an- 
gels watck over childhood, and keep it from under- 
standing the evil that surrounds it, or of restraining 
the evil that surrounds it, or of restraining the gloom 


which is its shadew. 





oc 


The roagh, hirel 

quence of her sad countenance, and had not the heart 
to ‘hurry them away. No one knew what deep 
thought, what agony of anxious love, was in the soul 
ofthe dying ene ; but she gazed earnestly and tear- 
fully into their clear, young eyes, and said, with a 
troubled voice, ‘ ebildrea, try to be good.” 
kissed them fervently, and spoke no more. 

The-next day the nurse told them their mother bh 
dead. They saw her body laid ia a white pine cof- 
Gin, and carried away in a cart to the burying ground 
of the poor, where it was piled upon a buadred oth- 
er nameless coffins, in a big hole dug on the sandy 
hill side. She was not missed from the jostli 
crowd ; but the orphans wept bitterly, for she was al 
the world te them. 

In a few days, strangers came to examine them, 
with a view totake them into service. Jerry was 
bound to a sea captain, and Susan to a grocer’s wife, 
qwho wanted her to wait upon the children. She was 
indeed bound ; for Mrs. Aadrews was entirely for- 
getful that any thing like freedom or eniogeipet 
might be secessary or useful to servants. All day 
tong she lugged the heavy baby, and often sat up late 
zt night, te pacify its fretfulness as she best could, 
while her master and mistress were at balls, or the 


Bowery. While the babe was sleeping, she was re- 
quired to scour kai@es or scrub the pavement. | No 
one talked to her, except to say, Susy why dido’t 
you do as I bade you ?” 

Now and then she hada visit from Jerry, when 
bis master was in port. He was very affectionate 
aad lenged fer the time when he should be a man, 
aud able to have his sister live with him. But after 
a few years he came no more ; and as neither of them 
could write they had no means of communication. 

When Susan grew older, and there were no mere 
abies to tend, she was mostly confined to the cellar 
&itchen, from which ske looked out upon stone 
steps and a brick wall. Her mistress had decided 
objections to ker forming acquaintances in the neigh- 
vorhood, and for several years the young girl scace- 
ty held communion with any human being, except 
the old cook. Even her beauty made her less a fa- 
vorite; for when company came in it was by no 
means agreeable to Mrs. Andrews to observe that 
the servant attracted more attention than her own 
daughter. Her husband spent very little of his time 
at home, and wher there was usualty asleep. But 
ene meniber of the family was too conscious of a 
growing interest in the orphan, Master Robert, a 
vear older than herself, bad been a petulant, over-in- 
dulged boy, and was now a selifish pleasure-seeking 
lad. {nm juvenile days he had been in the habit of or- 
dering the tittle servant to wash his dog, and ef 
acelding at her if she did not black his shoes. to his 







they | from the same 


She | could not help loving him 


manners towards her gradually softened ; for he be- 
to potive that she wes a very handsome girl.— 
obtained from his sister a promise not to re- 
veal that he had said anything, he represented that 
Susy ought to have bettet clothes, and allowed to 
go to meeting some tinres. He said he was sure the 
neighbors tho’t she was very meawly clad,and he had 
heard that their servants made remarks t it. 


er would be influenced by such arguments, She had 
never thought of the almhouse child in any other 
light than as a machine for her convenience ; but if 
the neighbors talked about her meanness, it was cer- 
tainly necessary toenlarge Susy’s privileges. la an- 
swer to her curious inquiries, her daughter repeated 
that Mrs. Jones’ girl had said so and so, and that 
Mrs. Smith, at the next door, had made a similar te- 
mark to Mrs. Dickson. Whether the gossip was, or 
— not, invented by Robert, it had the effect he de- 
sired. 

Susan, now nearly sixteen years of age, obtained 
a better dress than she had ever before possessed, 
and was occuionally allowed to go te meeting on 
Sunday afternoon. As Mrs. Andrews belenged to 
a very genteel church, she could not, of course, take 
a servant girl with her. But the cook went to a 
Methodist meeting, where ‘the poor had the gospel 
preached to them,” and there a seat was hired for 
Susan also. ; 

Master Robert suddenly became devotional, and 
was often seen atthe same meeting. had no 
detiberately bad imtentions, but he was thoughtless 
by nature, and selfish by education. He found pleas- 
ant excitement in watching his increasing power 
over the young girl's feelings ; and some times when 
he queried within himself whether he was doing 
right to gain her affections, and what would come of 
it all, he had floating visions that he might possibly 
educate Susan and make her his wife. These very 
vague ideas he impressc: so definitely onthe mind 
of the old cook, by the aid of occasional presents, 
that she promised to tell no tales. Week after week 


the lovers sat together in the same pew, and sang 
hymna book. There came meetings 
after the family had retired to rest, to which secresy 
gave an additional chatm. The concealment was 
the only thing that troubled Susan with a conscious- 
ness of wrong ; and he easily persuaded hér that this 
was a , in order to screen him from blame,— 
Was it his fault thut he loved her 2” he asked ; ‘he 


was sure she could not help it.” She, on her part 


was very handsome, and she delighted in his beauty 
as naturally as she had done in the flower when her 
beart leaped up and called it a Resenglory. 

Sinee her brother went away, there was no other 
human bosom on which she could rest her weary 
head ; no othet lips spoke lovingly to her, no other 
eye-beams sent warmth into her goul, If the gay, 
the prosperous and the flattered find it pleasant to 
be loved, how much more so must it be toone whose 
life from infaney bad been sodarkened. Society re- 
flects its own pollution on feelings which nature 
made beautiful, and does cruel injustice to youthful 


hearts by the grosaness of its interpretations. Thus 


it fared with poor Susan. 
Late one suinmer’s night, she and Robert were sit- 
ting by the open window of the breakfast room. All 
was still in the streets, and the light of the moon 
shone mildly on them and hushed their souls into 
quiet happiness. The thoughtless head of sixteen 
rested on the impressible heart of seventeen, and 
thus they fell asleep. ; 
Mrs. Andrews had occasion for some camphor in 
the course of the night and it chanced to be in the 
closet of that room. When she entered in search of 
it she started back as if she had heard the report of a 
pistol. No suspicion of the existing state of things 
had ever crossed her mind ; and now that she dis- 
covered it, it never occurred to her that she herself 
was much to blame. Her own example, and inci- 
dental remarks not intended as education, but which 
in fact were so, had taught her son that the world 
was made for him to get as much pleasure in as pos- 
sible, without reference to the good of others. She 
had cautioned him against the liability of being cheat- 
ed in money matters, and had instructed bim how to 
make the cheapest bargains, in the purchase of cloth- 
ing or amusement; but against the most insidious 
temptations of bis life he had received no warning.— 
The sermons he heard were about publicans and 
pharisees, who lived eighteen hundred years ago ; 
none of them met the wants of his own life; none of 
them interpreted the secrets of his own heart or re, 
vealed the rational law of the senses. As for Susan, 
the little fish, floated along by the tide, were not 
more ignorant of hydrostatics, than she was of the 
hidden dangers and social regulation, in the midst of 
which she lived, Robert’s love had bloomed in her 
dreary, monotonous life, like the Morning-Glory in 
the dark, dismal court; and she welcomed it, and 





likieg. But as kumen nature developed iu him bis 


gazedinto it nruch after the same fashion. 


He was not mistaken in supposing that his moth-| 


and fervently. He|Y 


All these thongtits were, however, foreign to the 
mind of Mrs. Andrews. e judged the young cou- 
ple as if they had her experience of forty years, and 
were encased in her own hard erust of worldty wis- 
dom. ‘The dilemma wonld have been a trying one 
even for a sensible and jodicious mother ;and the 
management of it required eandor and delicacy al- 
together beyond ber shallow understanding and artifi- 
cial views. She wakened them from their dream with 
a stormof indignation. Her exaggerated statements 


were in no degree adapted to the real measures of 
wrong-doing, und therefore inated i producing hu- 
mility and sorrow, they roused ment against 
what was felt to be unjust accusations—the poor, 
heedless, weglected child of poverty*was treated as it 
she were already hardened in depravity. No names 
were too base to be bestowed upen her. As the an~ 
gry mistress drove ber to the garret, the concluding 
words were, “you ungrateful, good-for-nothing hus- 
sey that | took out of the almshouse for charity !~ 
You vile creature, you, thus to reward ab) my. kind+ 
ness by trying to seduce and ruin my only son !”? 

This was reversing the matter strangely, Susan 
was sorely tempted to ask for what kindness she wag 
es to be grateful ; but she did not. She wae 
ashamed of liaving practiced conceahnent, as every 
generous nature is ; bat the feeling of self-reproach 
was overpowered by u consciousness thatshe «lint not 
deserve the epithets bestowed upon her, and she um- 
idly said so. 

“Hold your tongue,” replied Mrs, Andrews 

my house to-inorrow ing, and never let 
me'see you again. I atways expected you'd come 
to some bad end, sinee that foot of a) pamter came 
here and asketl to:take your likeness sweeping the 
side-walk. This comes of setting people up abdve 
their condition.” 

After talking the matter over with’ her husband, 
Mrs. Andrews concluded to retain silenvabout Reb- 
ert’s adventure, to send him forthwith imto the coan- 
try, to his unele, the minister, and recommend'tSusaa 
to one of her friends, who needed a servant, and had 
n@ sons to be endangered. At parting, “| shnit take 
away ihe cloak | gave you last winter, The time 
on ape ore was bound te me isn’t up by two. 
yeare ; and the allowance Mr. Jenkins makes to' me 
isn’t enough to pay for my disappointment in. losing 
your services t when you are mning to be use- 
ful, «fter all the trouble and expense b have hadi with 
you. He has agreed to pay you every inonth en- 
ough to get decent clothing—and that’s more’ thin 
ow deserve, You ought tobe thankful to me for 
all the care I have taken of you and fur concealing 
your bad character eee ae any such 
thing us gratitude is w - r girl 
wept, but she said fhothing. She did not know - aed 


to say. : 
No fault was found with t han in the fitnily 
sha 


of Mr. Jenkins, the allerman. His wife sv 
was capuble and industrious ; and he took a decided 
fancy to her. He praised her cooking, praised the 
neatness with which she arranged the table, and af 
ter a few days, he began to praise her glossy hair 
and glowing cheeks. All this was very pleasant to 
the human nature of the young girl. She thought it 
was very kind and fatherly, and took it all in good 
part. She made her best courtesy when he presen- 
ted her with a handsome calico gown; and she be- 
ganto think she had fallen into the the hands of real 
friends. But when he chucked her under the chin 
and said such a pretty girl ought to dress well, she 
blushed and was confused by the expression of his 
countenance, though she was too ignorant of the 
world to understand his meaning. But his demon- 
strations soon #ecame too open to admit of mistake, 
and ended with offers of money. She heard him 
with surprise and distress. To sell herself without 
ber affections, had never been suggested to her by 
nature, and as yet she was too little acquainted with 
the refinemeats of high civilization, to acquire famil- 
iarity with such an idea. Deeming it best to fly from 
poreeaings which she could not avoid, she told Mrs. 
enkins that she found the work very hard, and 
would like to go to another place as soon os possible. 
** Lf you go before your month is up, I shall pay you 
no wages,” replied the lady ; ‘but you may go if 
you choose.” In vain the poor girl represented her 
extreme need of a pair of shoes. The lady was 
vexed at heart for she secretly suspected the cause of 
her departure ; and though she could not in justice 
balme the girl and was willing enough that she should 
go,she had a mind to punish her. But when Susan, to 
defend herself, hinted that she had good reasons for 
wishing to leave, she brought a storm on her head at 
once. << You vain, impertinent creature ! exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Jenkins. ‘ Because my husband gave you 
anew gown for some of the old duds you brought 
from Mrs. Andrews, do you presume to insinuate 
that his motives were not honorable? And he @ » 
gentleman of high respectability, an alderman of the 


“e 








city! Leave my house ; the sooner the better ; but 
don’t expect a cent of wages.” : 
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' Uafortanately, a purse lay en the work table, near 
pe oe “oy phew ag Ade pp’ Mee of 
stealing ; but she tto herself, * y | have 
a ight to a pair of shoes for my three weeks of hard 
jabor.” She carried off the purse, and went into the 
service of a neighbor whe hud expressed a wish to 
hire. That very evening she was urrested, and was 
soon after tried and sentenced to Black well’s Island. 
A very bold woman was sentenced at the same time, 
and they went in company. From her polluting con- 
versation and manners peor Susan received x new 
series of that strange course of education 
which a cemmunity had from the beginning 
bestowed upon her. Her residence on the Island 
rapidly increased her stock of evil knowle But 
she had pot natural rendencies to vice; and though 
hee ideas of right and wrong were inevitably confus- 
ed by the secial whit into which she was borne, 
he stilt wished to a decent and industrious life. 
When release: from confinement, she tried to pro- 
cure asituation at service ; but she had ne reference 
Wee arent Mrs. Andrews and Mrs, Jenkins. — 

called a second time she aniformly met 

he same reply, | Rear you have heen oh Blackwell's 
Wand, fever employ peopte who have lost their 
character. From the last of these attempts she war 
walking away hungry. and. disconsolate, doubtful 
where,to obtain shelter for the night, when. she met 
the magistrate, who had sentenced her and the oth- 
er wornai, He spoke to her kindly, gave her a 
c= of a dollar, and asked her to call upon bim 
evening. At purting, he promised to be a friend 
to-her if she behaved herself, and thea murmured 
something in.a lower tone,of voice. . What his ideas 
of behaving herself were doubtless implied by the 
Whisper ; for the girl listened with such a sniile as 
wits never seen in her innocent fice before he sent 
herto improve her edacation on the feland. It is 
true, she knew very little and thouyht stil] leas, about 
the. machbigery of the laws, and regulations for social 
uaeiestien 3, but it puzzied her poor fread, as, it does 
any a wiser one, why men should he magistrates 
when they practice the same thing for which they 
send women to Blackwell's Island. She had never 
oad or heard ally thing ahowt * Woman's Rights ;” 
ise it have eceurred to. her that it was 


because men inade all the laws. and elected all the 
rates. 





e effect of magisterial advice and pre- 
tection ts unknown ; for ske did nor aecept the invi- 
tatiam®teeall in the evening. As she walked away 


Crom the tempter, thinking sadly of Rohert Andrews, 
and her dear brother Jerry, she happened to meet the 
y 








ae who had gained ‘her firat youthful love, 
with thoughts of evil.. With many tears, 
him her adventures sinee they parted. The 
kindled his indignation and excited his sym- 
toa painful degree. Had he lived in a true 
tional state of society, the impulse then given 
to hibetter feelings might have eventually raised 
bis Wature to noble unselfishness and mnaly frankness. 
But as it was, he fell back wpon deception and false 


pride. He hired an apartment for Susan, and 
w hizs mother out of the means of paying 


wm 


for.them.) These who deem, the poor girl unpar- | 


donable for consenting to this arrangemeut, would 
have learned mercy under similar circumstances of 


poverty, seorn and utter loneliness. 
. * . . * * 

Ten years passe since Jerry last parted with his 
bleemiag sister, then fowrteen yeurs old. He had 
been shipwrecked twice, and returned from. sen in 
total blindness, caused by. mismanagement of the 
small pox. He gained'a few coppers by playing a 
clurinet ‘iv the street, led by a little’ ragged boy.— 
Every where he inquired for his sister, bat ne one 
could givenhim apy tidings of her. One day, two 
women stopped to listen, and one of them put a shil- 
ling into the bey’s hand. “ Why, Susy, what pes- 
sesses you to give so much to hear that old cracked 
pipe ?* said one. “ He looks like somebody | knew 


when [ was a child,” replied the other; and they 
on. The voices were without inflexions, 
rough and animal in tone, indicating that the speak- 


ers led a merely sensual existence. The piper did 
not recognise either of thems but the name of Susy 


went through his heart like a sunbeam through No- | f 
vember clouds ; then said he looked ‘like sumehbody | and with her hand clasped in his, they both fell a-| 


she had known! He inquired of the boy whether 
the woman called Susy was handsome. He replied, 
“No. She is lean and, pale; her cheek-bones stand 
out, and her great starting eyes look crazy.” ‘The 
blind man hesitated a moment, and then said, * Let 
us walk quick and follow them.” They did go but 
lost sight of the women at the turning of a dirty al- 
ley. For six weeksthe blind piper kept watch in 
the neighborhood, obviously a very bad one. In 
many houses he inquired ifany knew a woman hy 
» the name of Susan Grey ; but he always received an 
answer in'the negative. At ‘ast, an old woman-snid 


street near by, He followed the direction she gave, 
and stopped before the house to play. People came 
to the door and windows, and in a few moments the 
boy pressed his hand and said, “ There is the woman 
you wantto find.” He stopped abrubtly, and ex- 
claimed. “Susy !—'Phere was an anxious tender- 
|tess in his tones, which the bystanders heard with 
‘toud laughter. They shouted, “Susy, you are cal- 
'led for! Here’sa beau for you! and many a rib- 
| ald jest wentround. But she, in a sadder voice than 
| usual, said, ‘© My poor fellow, whatdo you want of 
me? “Did you give me a shilling a few weeks 
ago ?” he asked. “ Yes, f did ; but surely that was 
no great thing.” ‘Had you ever a brother named 
Jerry !’ he inquired. “Ob, Heavens ! tell me if 
you know anything of him!” she exclaimed. He 
fell into her arms, sobbing, “ My syster! My poor 
sister!” ‘The laughter hushed instantly, and many 
eyes were filled with tears. There were human 
hearts there also ; and they felt at onee the poor pi- 
pet was Susy’s longest brother, and that he had 
come home to her blind. 

For an instant, she clasped him convulsively to 
her heart. Then thrusting him away witha sud- 
dén movement, said, “Don’t touch me, Jerry !— 
Don’t touch me!” “Why not, dear sister?” he 
asker! But she only replied, in a deep, hollow tone 
of self-loathing, “* Dea’t touch me !? not one of the 
vicious idlers smiled. Some went away weeping, 
others with affectionate solicitude offered refresh- 
metit¥ to the poor blind wanderer. Alas, he would 
atmost heve wished for blindness, could he have seen 
theshaggurd spectre that stood before: him, and faint- 
ly recognized, iv her, wild melancholy eyes, his own 
beloved little Rosenglory. 

rom that hour, he OEE himself to her with 
the most adsiduots attention, He felt that her steps 
trembled wher she leined on his arm, he observed 
that her breath came with difficulty, and he, knew 
that she spoke truly when she said that she had not 
long te live. A woman who visited the house told 
him ofa charitable institution in Tenth Avente, cal- 
Home, where the women who have been 
prisoners, and sincerely wish to reform, can find 
shelter and employment. He went and besought that 
his sister might be allawed to come there and die, 

There, in a well ventilated room, on a clean aad 
comfortable bed, the weary pilgrim at last reposed 
in the midst of true friends. ““ Oh, if I had only met 
wittr such wien my poor mother first died, how dif- 
ferent it might all have been,” she was wont to ; 
The blind brother kissed her forehead, and said, 
* Dont grieve for that now, dear, It was not your 
om that you had no friends. oid , 

ne day, a kind sympathizing ta ve hinva 
bunch of flowers for he sister. THitherts. an unde- 
finert feeling or delicacy had restrained him when he 
thought of using the pet word of their childhood.— 
But thinking it might perhaps please her, he stepped 
into the room, and said, cheerfully “ Here, Rosen- 


glory! See what I have brought you ! It was too 
Oh! don’t 


much for the poor nervous crenture. 
call me that !* she suid ; and she threw herself on 
| his neck sobbing violently. He tried to soothe her ; 
and after » while, she said in a subdued voice. * 

am bewildered when [ think about myself. The 
tefl me I ama greatsinner; and so fam. But I 
never injured any human being, f never hated any 
owe, Only once, when Robert married that rich wo- 
maa, and told me to keep out of his way, and get my 
living as others in my situation did—then for a little 
while, I hated him ; but it was not long. Dear Jer- 
ry. I «did not mean to be wicked 7 [ never wanted 
|to be wicked. But there seemed to be no place in 


ithe world for me. They all wronged me ; and my 
‘heart dried up. Lwastikea withered leaf, and the 
winds blew me about just as it happened.” He pres- 
|sed her hands to his lips, and hot tears fell upon it. 


; . 
| ** Oh, bless you, for your love ! she said. ‘ Poor 


| 





{yond forgiveness... Do you ?” 
\God only knows the secred historp of our neglected 
| youth, our wrongs, sufferings, and temptation ; and 
say what they will, [am sure he will not judge us so 
|Sarebly as men have done.” 

sleep. He dreamed that angels steod by the pillow 
and smiled with sad pitymg love on the dying one.— 
It was the last night he watched with her. The next 
day, her weary spirit passed away from this world 
of sin and suffering. The blind piper was all 
alene. 

As he set holding the emaciated band, longing once 
mere to see that dear face, before the earth covered 
it forever, a visitor came in te look at the corpse.— 
She meant to be kind and sympathizing ; but she did 
neat-understand the workings of the human heart.— 
To:the wounded spirit of the mourner, she seemed to 





that 4 girl named Susan Andrews boariied with ‘her | Speak with tao much condescension of the possibility 


for a while; that-she was very feeble}and lived, im 


of forgizenesa, exen to se greata sinner. He. rose.to 


He knelt down by the bed side in silent prayer, | 


leave the room and answered meekly. “She was a 
good child—but the paths of her life were dark and 
tangled, and she Jost her way.” 
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The Miscellany, No, 4, 


The Miscellany, for the current month, November, is 
before me. Its contents, on the whole, are interesting. 
It is conducted, as usual, with ability and propriety,— 
Still, there are, from time to time, articles in it which 
take views concerning Universalism, with which the 
writer of this notice hasno agreeable sympathy. But, 
let every one be persuaded in his own mind, and express 
himself accordingly. ° 

Of the character above named, is the article in the No. 
before me, beginning on the 171st page.—headed* ** [y 
this Universalism?” The writer, Rev. G. L. Lums- 
den,’’ communicates his thoughts with great power and 
precision, either his own words, or those fairly borrowed 
of others. There is no difficulty in getting at his mean- 
ing. There is no need of paying a priest or commetitator 
to tell us what particular sentiménts Br. Lumsden meant 
to hold forth. How exceedingly fortunate, thought I, 
would it have bees, if the sacred writers, especially Jesus 
and the apostles and evangelists, had been equally 


successful, and had spoken and written in such a manner, 
that ail readers would have rightly understood them.— 
And can it be regarded improper for me to inquire, wheth- 
er it can be possible that the heaven-inspired Teachers 
meat to teach the same views which our good Virginia 
brother does ; and yet failed, so efféctually and general- 
ly in making themselves so understood? Can un-inspired 
men write decidedly better, than those who wee inspir- 
ed of God? Bo it would seem‘! For example - Bro. L. 
is abundantly successful in making all hie readers under- 


say, | stand, that he does not believe that ‘‘ Christianity con- 


tains any penal sanctions,” or ** that it gives the slight- 
est hints, in regard to retribution under the divine gov- 
ernment."” He says ‘* They all (New Testament wri- 
ters) seem to have had nothing to do with retribution, 
im the doctrines which they taught.”” Now ¢his is plain 
talk. No one can mistake it. No commentary is need- 
ed, unless we would wish to make out that the writer 


did not mean what he has so plainly expressed. 





But how stands the matter with the New Testament? 


|Can it be possible that the writers of those precious 
| books intended to teach this no-retridution doctrine, and 


- | yet made such.a complete failure, as to lead the readers 


| ofthem, almost without exception, to understand them 
| as teaching the very reverse of what our author teaches ? 
| fer certainly, there have been, so far as we know but 
| very few, at mest, who have denied that the christian 


| doctrine is enforeed by penal sanctions, with reference 
| toa rightous retaibution of God. 


| Agein, Gur brether says ** All the Blessings of the gos- 

pel are spoken of as existing in this present world 2°” No 
| learned paraphrase is required here. All is plain work. 
| But, has Jesus, hae Paul, has any New Testament writer, 
| either asserted the same, or se written, that all would 


| out-cast as [ am, you do not think I have sinned be-| alike knew the same was meat? 
Fervently he em-} 


| braced her, and answéfed, ‘1, too, have sinned but | 


Why, if my brother is right, the whole Christian world 
| has both read and beliewed in vain. There is hardly a 
proper exception te the general rule, that Christians have 
|regarded the gospel as conferring blessings infinitely 
above all which can be experienced in this present 
| world : much as may be experienced here. If in this life 


| oaly, the gospel confers blessings, then, of all men shal 
| I be most disappointed. 


Now, [ hardly need say that, if euch views as I have 
'named,.are the distinctive features of Universalism, then, 
alas me! I am not a Universalist. 

But I do claim to be a Bible Universalise,—not a Dr 
Combe Universalist. To prove my. views of Universal- 
ism, I quote scriplure passages. ; but to prove er illus- 
trate his, ourdigenious outher, introduces extracts from 


— Mord Philosophy. Some difference in the twe 





Sourecs.of authoxity, probably. Let every man take his 


cheies. B.S 
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“ Doctrinal Platform.” 


In the ** doctrinal platform’? adopted last August, in 
London, by the ‘* World’s Evangelical Alliance,’’ as first 
presented by a Committee raised for that purpose, there 
was evidently an improvement upon all doctrinal plat- 
forms, adopted by limitarian ecclesiastical bedies. It 
contained but eight concise articles. Im none of them) 
was the doctrine of endless misery asserted, or the trath 
of Universalism questioned. Like the decrees of similar 
bodies prior to the ** Fifth Grand Council,”’ A. D. 658, it 
left these doctrines to the unbiased judgment of Chris- 
tian believers. Indeed the eight articles, referred to, 
have probably been adopted by Trinitarian Universalists, 
both in Europe and America. They require a belief in 
the Holy Seriptures, the Trinity, total depravity, the in- 
carnation of Christ, justification by faith alone, conver- 
sion by the Holy Spirit, the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith, the divine institution of the Christian 
ministry—baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

These were all that were deemed essential to evangelical 
Christianity. An avowed belief in and adoption of these 
would admit Trinitarian Universalist clergymen to a mem- 
bership in that body. Whata blessed and yet wonder- 
ful change in religious views and feelings since the days 
of a Relly,a Murray, a Chancey, Huntington, and a 
Winchester, who were, by all evangelical Trinitarians 
denounced as infidels, heretics, false teachers, and sub- 
jects of endless hell-torments. 

The aforesaid doctrinal basis received the support of 
the delegation from the British dominions, amounting in 
number to 2500 clergymen, and also of the delegates 
from all other nations, except America. This threw the 
American divines into a state of perplexity and conster- 
nation, The great tenet,on which they so much rely 
for support was in danger of going,still more rapidly into 
disrepute in their own beloved country by the adoption 
of so liberal a ** basis’’ of “Christian union,’’ . They 
therefore by much clerical tact, succeeded in getting the 
matter again before the Convention, and, after three 
days spirited discussion, they persuaded a saajority of the 
meeting to append an additiunal article to the following 
effect. 

The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
hody, the j igment of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the righteous, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

Now a writer, in the New York Observer, tells us that 

it was with great reluctance that the British brethren 
consented to its adoption. He says, ‘* The principal ar- 
guments against introducing the doctrine of ‘the eternal 
punishment of the wicked’ were 1. ‘The belief of the 
doctrine is not essential to salvation.’’? Not so here, for 
a belief in the endless damnation of all unregenerate | 
personas, dying in their sins, is deemed highly essential in 
awakening, convincing, converting and saving sinners. 
Hence, such a faith is essential to salvation; yea no 
one can be considered on the safe side, without this faith 
—while to openly avow a belief in the salvation of all 
men has been, and is now deemed the rankest heresy. 
Remember, kind reader, that more than 2000 clergymen in 
the old world declare that ‘*a belief in the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment is not essential to salvation. While 60 
members of the alliance think it is ‘* the foundation of 
the great scheme of human redemption.’ What a con- 
trast in numbers and also in sentiment. Verily light is 
rapidly advancing in the old world, as well as in the 
new. Soon it will be thought to be useless to preach a 
sentiment so horrid, if not essential to salvation; and 
equally as absurd to talk of redemption from sure, cer- 
tain, endless punishment. But, 

“2. There are some good men in doubt about it.”’ 

The good men here alluded to are orthodox or evangel- 
ical ministers and laymen, and they are doubtless many, 
if we may judge from the vote of the 2000 that sucha 
belief is not essential to salvation. 

**3, Some entirely disbelieve it.’’ 

That is, some good ministers and laymen; yet do not 
openly reject it, but preach, or seemingly aid and coun- 
tenance what they disbelieve. 

Such were the principal objection to the article, as- 
serting eternal punishment, and they show the state of 
European minds, orthodox as well as unitariun, on this 
all absorbing and important subject, and this will do lib- 
eral Christianity a greater service than all the other ef- 
forts, assurances and congratulations of that body, for 


it faith, in principle, in doctrine, which union is lacking 
in communicants, touching the ordinonces—in the church, 
its organization and government. and in the great doe- 
trines of the Christian religion. Hence it is but a * rope 
of sand’ which the eternal punishment article, and the 
vextd question of American slavery will scatter to the 
four quarters of heaven, with its members, at its next 
session. ee ee K. H. 


Capital Panishment in the Vermont Legislature. 
The petitions on this subject presented to the session 
of the Legislature, just closed, were numerous, and sign- 
ed, probably, by three thousand ‘of the citizens of this 
State—nearly or quite all legal voters. It is true, how- 
ever, but very little effort was made to obtain names to 
these petitions, and the friends of the gallows, by circu- 
lating the idea that it was a Universalist move, kept 
some from signing, who are really in favor of abolishing 
the death-penalty. We know of one case, in which a 
petition was presented to a Congregationalist clergyman 
who is known to be against Capital Punishment, yet for 
particular reasons he declined giving his signature. 
There was also a great want of punctuality in returns 
ing the petitions seasonably. Quite a number of them 
came in so near the close of the session, that it was of 
no use to present them, as the Committee had agreed 
upon a report, #0 they were not presented at all, They 
should have been presented at the beginning of the ses- 
sion and all at once. Anvther mistake was made. 1! de- 
signed to have this subject referred to a select Commit- 
tee; but early in the session, and before | was ready to 
present my petition, a number of petitions on this subject 
had been referred to the ** Judiciary Committec,’’ and 
thus a precedent had been established, which it was dif- 
ficult ta depart from. This Committee is rarely the 
proper one to report favorably on this subject; and, be- 
side this, so many subjects were referred to this Com- 
mittee, that they had no time to think seriously upon it, 
investigate it and report uponit, as the importance of the 
subject demands. In short, the subject of Capital Pon- 
ishment did not receive the attention of the Committee, 
nor of the Legislature. The Committee simply reported, 
that, in their judgment, ‘* the prayer of the petitinners 
ought not to be granted,"’ without a word of comnient 
either way. No expression of ‘the sentiments of the 
Legislature on this subject, was taken either way; bat 
from conversation on the subject, we fee! confident that 
a majority of the House of Representative would have 
acted in favor of repealing the present law which re- 
quires the unconditionol execution of the mufderer, and 
of some other criminals, in fifteen months from the time of 
conviction, But, this subject must come up again, and be 
agitated uatil the voice of reason and humanity shall be 
heeded, and carried into practice. Some have supposed 
that Capital Punishment has been practically abolished 
in Vermont, but, it is not so. The law is imperative, re- 
quiring death to be inflicted by hanging for the crimes of 
murder, arson, treason, &c. The death penalty fre- 
quently prevents the guilty from being convicted, and 
turns them loose in community, It is sometimes inflicted 
on the innocent—-a horrid and irretrievable catastrophe! 
For these two reasons it ought to be abolished. 





—— - 


The New License Law. 

The License law of the session just closed is consider- 
ably different from the law of 1844. It provides that on 
the first Tuesday in March next, the freemen of the State 
shall vote on this subject, and on the ballots shall be 
either the words “*No License,’%6F the word ** License;”’ 
and, if the License ticket prevails throughout the State, 
then the Judges shall grant a license to all persons of 
; good character who may apply therefor; but, if a ma- 
| jority of all the votes cast, shall be ‘* No License,”’ 
then, there shall be no licenses granted to sell ardent 
spirits, except for medicinal and mechanical purposes. 
We shall publish the law next week, so that all our 
readers see its particular provisions. 

We have never had so much confidence as many others, 
in the utility of laws on this subject, but we would not 
for the world have'a law to license, and sanction and 
sustain so enormous a system as the liquor business in 
this State is. It must be either approved, sanctioned 
and sustained by Jaw, the coming year; or else be pro- 
hibited, forbidden and condemned. A great many thou- 
sands of gallons of liquor have been consumed in Ver- 


dollars in money out of the State. It has made the poor, 
poorer—and the rich rumsellers, richer. Whe is the 
better for it? Nobody, but the sellers. It has tended 
to produce poverty, pauperiam, crimes, disease, misery 
and death! The taxpayers in the State have te bear the 
expenses in the shape of taxes to support paupers and-de~ 
fray the expenses of the State’s Prison. The Legislature of 
the State has just appropriated ten thousand dollars to pay 


arrearages of the Penitentiary at Windsor. This prison 
rune the State in debt, and more than, the convicts 
who go there, are brought there by And, the ex- 


penses of courts in trying them—of offieers to heep them, 
and of their imprisonment, have to be paid by the farm- 
ers and mechanics—the honest hard Jabors—the tax pay- 
ers of the State. Now, the question js, will the voters 
of this State license a remous traffic simply te enrich & 
few in order to increase their own taxes? Are they will- 
ing to pay all the expenses of panperism, and crime pro~ 
duced by intemperance in this State, for the sake of ea- 
tiching a few men, who know all the horrid evils con- 
nected with their immoral business? We cannot believe 
the freeman of this State will be thus short-sighted— 
thus regardlesé of their own interest. We trust, the “No 
License”’ ticket will prevail, and that there will be a 
uniform prohibition throughout the State, Then, let the 
people, the States Attorneys, and the juries do their du- 
ty, and at the end of another year, a large sumof money 
will have been saved in the State, which would other- 
wise be worse than thrown away. There will be less in- 
temperance—less poverty, crime and misery in the land 
—more industry, independence, wealth, health, virtue, 
confidence of man in man, and social and politica). wel- 
fare and security. Let the people but rise in the majes- 
ty of their strength, in the power of moral swavion, and 
personal and combined influence, and this Mammoth 
Evil can and will be put down! ose 
Bowling Alleys, o hawt 
It would be difficult to express the déep and” genera? 
regret Which is felt by the frieads of morality and good 
order, that the Legislature. of Vermont, during its ,iste 
session, should have neglected to passa law preventive 
of jthe evils of “Bowling Alleys. The Bill:to thateffeet, 
wad defeated, Tum told iw the Senate. Can this’Be 
sible? Would that grave body, we seriously’ inquire, 
wish to encourage the growing taste for such useless and 
hurtfal exercises? But, sorry ae lam ihat our 
should not view this subject in its true light, bi w 
be censorioue, but charitably presume that sone’ 
was discovered for defeating the Bill, with which m 
unacquainted. 1 will not distrust the motives of men, 
without good cause. My opinion is, however, that the 
Senate strangely misjudged in the case in question. 


_—_ 


We understand, the Bill referred to by Br. R. S, was 
first passed by the House, and then by the Senate with 
some slight amendment; and being sent back te the 
House for concurrence, the House concluded to kill the 
concern, and so refused to concur in the amendment,— 
Whether the amendment proposed by the Senate was ma- 
terial, or whether it was designed to destroy the bill or 
not, we do not know. One thing is certain, very many 
of the members were absent, when the last vote en it 
was taken in the House. Such is the result of hursying, 
and huddling things, at such a rate on the last aight of 
the session. Is it not fine, for a lot of men to get a mea- 
sure almost through, and then leave and go heme, 
or go to their Jodgings, and allow it to be kicked 
out. We believe the Legislature ought to.do their busi- 
ness first, and then adjourn—not adjourn first, and then 
vote on half a dozen important questions withoue inves- 
tigation—without time to consider, and, in such a way, 
that many of the members hardly know what they are ve- 
ting about. In our judgment, if the Legislature should, meet 
only once in two yeurs, and then take more time for in- 
vestigation and reflection on important subjects, i# would: 
be a decided improvement in our legislation. 


New Paper, 

We have received the first number of a new paper de- 
voted to Universalism, published at Montrose, Pu; edi- 
ted by Rev. J. S. Palmer, assisted by Rev’ds A. B:.Grosb, 
C. C, Burr, A. Morse and S, Ashton. It is entitled The 
Missionary. Price $1 per year—small sized folio. We 
wish the Missionary all kinds of success—excop? 

















waion im word will effect nothing without union in heart, 


mont, the past year. It has taken several thousand of 
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Calling People Hard Names. 
2 We publish in our paper of to-day an article from Rev. 


W. J. G., vindicating the propriety of his remarks in the 
Watchman of Nov, 6th, We gave it as our opinion that, 
++ the apirit of that article was toe harsh, beside being im- 
police.” His present article goes to sustain the propriety 
of speaking or writing in an independent, plain, fearless 
manecr. To this we have no objection. We believe the 
trath should be spoken judiciousty,and in the spirit of love. 
We should nevér forget the ‘Golden Rule”’ ‘‘ whatever 
ye weuld that men should dg uato you, do ye even so to 
them.””’ In opposing a harsh, severe, vindictive spirit in 
others, we should never manifest the same ourselves.— 
For centuries past, the sentiment that it is right to take 
life far tife, has been almost universally taught and be- 


lieved. Wehave all received.our mental training, or ¢ed- | 
ucation weder the influence of this sentiment ; and now, | 


because some of us have got dur eyes opened to discover 
a ‘better way,”’ shall we now become impatient with 
those whe still think and feel as we used te do, and call 
them ‘* dbigois,’’ *‘ legal demagogues,’’ &c. and charge 
Abenr with** laboring through the agency of every cor- 
rupt and enlawéul means,”? &c. Is this course well cal- 
culated to reach the minds of this class, and convince 
them of the correctness of our views? Certainly not.— 
> can only create and strengthen an unholy preju- 
dice. We wunt strong facts, » conclusive arguments, 
and stirring appeals to wmen’s sympathies in clear, | 
atrong, “ Words that breathe and thoughts that burn,”’ 
in this warfare—but, we do not want that kind of! 


harsh epithets which are sure tqenrage and madden | 


where they wound, These stop the ears uad shut up the 
understanding against the light of trath. We should go 
006 Others as would have others come tu us—in the same 
spirit of fraternal kindness, and never render evil for 
evil, nor railing for railing. If Christ called the Pharisees 
hypocrites, &c. we should not forget the difference be- 
tween our circumstances and his. He infallibly knew 
what wasia man, and possessed authority to judge. He 
was sinless. We are neither Christ nor judge. We are 
not able’to look far into the hearts of others, and prop- 
erly appreciate their motives and feelings. We are 
shert-sighted, fallible, sinful mortals, and have need to 
say, **God be merciful to us sinners.’” Our opinion of 
the article remains unchanged—others may think differ- 
ently. Free tation is our motto. 

With regard to the mistakes of our compositors, we 
would.say, they are remarkably apt ia deciphering bad 
chirography; but even after certain appearances of 
words had been passed around the office, and had been 
presented to me, still it was impossible to be sure of 
what was meant. In short, many words were very illeg- 
ibly written, pot. urn oni 

Conference at Highgate. 

The Universalist Conference of Franklin county met 
according to previous notice in Highgate, on the 27th 
and 28th ult. The attendance was not large, on account 
of the weather.. Only three preachers were present, in- 
cluding the writer, Brs. Goss and Wakefield. Five ser- 
mons were preached. On Thursday morning, we enjoy- 
ed a season of social conference. 

On Wednesday, we listened to a sermon from Br. Goss 
replete. with. good sense, on two principles,—love and 
fear... In. the afternoon, Br. Wakefield discoursed upon 
the superior knowledge of Christ,—the value of the soul, 
—Christ’s relation te it, and the result of his mission.— 
This discourse did -henor to the preacher, and was listen- 
ed to with devout attention. 

lw the evening, Br. Goss discoursed upon the nature of 
Christianity,—the weapons of its warfare, and its final 
triumph. Thursday morning, we endeavored to shaw 
that.the. seal.of Christ.was. not oaly embodied in his.mira- 

clag, but.in the-purity of his life and, adaptation of his 
doctrine te human nature. In the Mternoon we ugain 
listened to a sound Gospel sermon from Br. Wakefiel 

The sermens were of a practical bearing. We hope 


some good was done, and many geod impressions made. | ington, but not the official account of the killed and| = 


There is great want of active zeal among us yet. More 


dit€ct aud positive efforts should be made to establish our | Mexicun lancer in the streets of Mouterey is Fitzsim- |.« 
‘mons, and Gen. ‘Taylor asks instructions as to. his) 


cause permanently. We desire that these meetings 
should be continued in this county, until we are all im- 


pressed with the importance of practical religion, 
4 H. P.C 


Ae 


Universacism wn tHe Unrren States axp Tea- 
| RITORIES.—QOne General Convention; a Universalist 
| Historical Society, with a good and constantly in- 
\ereasing Library of rare and valuable books; 18 state 
Conventions, (beside two State Missionary, 4 State 
Sunday school, and one State Tract Societies;) 80 
/ecclesiatical Associations (beside 4 sectional Mission 
)ary, and one sectional Sunday School Societies;) 21 
| Periodicals beside three annuals; 6 or 8 High Schools 
jand Academies,and one ‘Theological School; 1069 
Societies; 652 Meeting-houses, anc 696 Preachers. 

Nett Gain during the past year. 1 Association, 24 
Societies; 16 Meeting-bouses, and 24 Preachers. 

Totat in Norta America. One Genral Conven- 
tion one General Historical Society, 19 State and 
Provincial Conventions, 81 Associations, 1111 Socie- 
ties, 659 Meeting-houses, and 708 Preachers. 

Net gain during the Year.—20 Societies, 19 Meet- 
ing houses, and thirty-six Preachers.—Register and 
Almanac. 











Vews Department. 
Kittep snp wounpep at Monverey. The Pic- 
ayune of the 4th, contains a complete list of our sol- 
jtlters killed wounded and missing during the three 
jdays fighting at Montery, Sept. 21, 22,23. [t was 
| prepared by Mr Haile the industrious correspondent 
lofcthat press. We céunt as follows, placing the few 
| missing and those who died after the battle among the 





At Greenwood N. ¥., the woollen factory of Hon- 
B. S. Brunbridge was utterly consumed by fire with 
its contents on the morning of the 29th ult. His loss 
cannot be less than $2000. His books and papers 
were also destroyed, 





Tue ArMy.—There isa report from Washington 
that General Taylor has been ordered to remain in 
Monterey until the meeting of the Mexican con- 
gress. 








XG" If a man at 21 years of age, begin to save one 
| dollar per week and put it to interest every year, he 
| would have at 31 years of age, 8650; at 42 years of 
| age, 1,680; at 60 years of age, $6,150; at 71, $11,- 
| . 





Four pays tater From Rio Janenio.—Bark Na- 
varre at Philadelphia from Rio, Sept. 30, brough: no 
news except that Mr. Hood arrived at Rio on the 25, 
from Montevideo, and immediately embarked for 
England on board the Gordon. 





The Edwardsville, Madison county, Illinois, 
grand jury, have found bills against about thirty per- 
sons, charged with being concerned in the murder 
of James Dunban. 








; Advices from the city of Mexico to the 28th of 
| September, states that Santa Anna left the capital 
| that morning with 2000 cavalry and 1000 infantry, for 


| San Louis Potosi, $27,000 as the sum total with 








killed :— Killed. Wounded. | .1; 
| Gen. Twiggs division. .......59 120 [oe ee isa 
“ancasmetnnnailie: > “yet - Fifty odd persons, officers and crew of the U. 8. 
a ’ Ooo D a brig ‘Truxton, have been surrendered by the Mexi- 
Weorth's divie: 185. Us eee “ | cans to Commodore Conner, for the liberty granted 
H ae B AIVISLODs +0 os eee eee ; 7 | Gen. Vega and two subordinate Mexican officers to 
Wont’ ey Tepe eeeere wees o return from New Orleans, by way of Havana or 
ood’s Texan rangers, ...-.+-2 | Pensacola, to their native home. 
ae om | ‘The new constitution of New York has been a- 
pt dopted by 50 to 75,000 majority. 
yo Sree EE - -485 


Gen. T wigg’s division was composed of the 1st 3d 
and 4th infantry, 2d dragoons, $d artillery, and Bualti- 
more battalion and Texas volunteers. 


ann a ee 


Free ry Liserty. On Friday evening last, the 
building occupied by James Cargill, us a store and 
post office was consumed by fire with all its contents. 
All the books and papers belonging to the post office 
were destroyed. Mr. Cargill had $750 in a sumll 
trunk within the store, which was also destroyed. 
How the fire orriginated is not known, The lose is 
probably near $2000, and there is nu insurance.— 
Belfast Journal, 

Nauvoo.—Gov. Ford entered Nauvoo on the 23th 
ult., with 200 mew and two pi of c It is 
sail he intends to continue a strong posse in the 
eity until the legislature meets in January, and in the 
meun time to take such steps as will tend to redeem 
some of the past errors. 








Tue Rossery or tHe German Emicranyts. Stew- 
art Forbes, Victor Post, and Elias Kent, have been 
arrested on suspicion of being concerned in this rob- 
bery in August last. What fed to the arrest of Forb- 
es, was his having sent to New York, through one 
of the deck hands of the Isaac Newton, a quantity 
of Prussian gold, to be exchanyed for bills. Subse- 

uent discoveries by the police led to the arrest of 

entand Post. Yesterday afternoon affurther quan- 
tity of foreign gold was found in Forbes’s trunk at his 
mother’s house in Spring street. Rumor saith, with 
what truth we know not, that the investigation of the 
police justice will lead to the implication of other 
| parties.—Albany Argus, 
PS AEE AN od. Moti 
| Communtry Dissotvep.—We understand that the 
| Community,” or “ Northamton Industrial Associa- 
tion” have given up the ship. They dissolved by a 
| formal vote, and one of their number, Mr. Hilbit is 
| stated,has taken the property and assumes the debts. 
Wehave for along time expected such an event. 
|The company had dwindled down to a pretty small 
| number.-—Northamton Gaz. 








| ————~~-~ ~ 


Despatches from Gen. 'Taylor have reached Wash 


| 
| 


wounded. ‘The name of the person who shot the 


| punislkiment, 

| ‘The Washington Union says that the arrangement 
| for the exchange ofthe officers and crew of the Unit- 
ed States brig. ‘Pruxtom has been confirmed by our 


... Two barns and two sheds belonging to Milton Brown, | gowevnimem, and that orders have been issued by 


"Esq... of Worcester, Vt., Were consumed by fire last Sun-| M. 
evening. ’ 


day 


jor General Scott for the release of General Vega 
‘bis officers. 









| ‘Dae Wroow’s Craim.—The Washington corres- 
| pondent of the Philadelphia, says: “In the case of 
| the will off the late Judge Van Ness, | understand 
| that the counsel employed by the person claiming to 
be the widow, have all thrown up her case, and a 
young lawyer of talent in this city has taken it up, 
probably on the ground that the more desperate a 
case is, the wider the field which it opens for the 
display. 

Fire in Hudson, N. ¥Y.—A fire occurred in Hudson 
on Friday night, in the carriage establishment of 
Delamster, near the Railroad Depot, destroying that 
establishment, with most of its contents. Loss is es- 
timated at some $10,000 ; said to be insured. Jn the 
| same block was a large tannery, owned by Mr. Rey- 
nolds, which was a'so consumed. 














Appointments. 


Br. Warren will preach in Williamstown on the 4th 
Sunday of Nav. 

Br. K. Haven will preach in Whiting the 4th Sabbata 
in November. 

Br. K. Haven will preach in Hubbardton the 6th Sab- 
bath in Nov. 











Married. 


Sunday eve, Nov. 8th, at Granville corner, N. Y., by 
Rev. D. Chapin, Mr. Wm. S. Lake, of Tinmouth and 
Miss Olive Labdeil, of Pawlett, both of Rutland co., Vt. 





| 














Died. tet 


In this village. Nov. 17th, Mrs. Sophia, wife of Aaron 
Haven, aged 30. 
In this town, on the 10th inst,, of the dropsy, Mrs. 
| Fanny F. Hammond, wife of Elon Hammond, aged 34. 
In Duxbury. Nov. 7th, of typhus fever, Benjamin F 
| Pickett, Esq., aged 43, formerly of Greenfield, Mass.— 
Printers: in Mass. and Lil,, are requested to nutice. He 
was am industrious, upright man—a kind husband and 
j;parent. May divine consolation and human sympathy 
fee assistance be richly administered to the bereaved 
| widow and her fatherless children. Ep. 
In Warren, Nov. 8, Mr. Bryant Brown, aged about 80 











DENTISTRY. 
OCT. M. NEWTON, Surgical and Mechanical Den- 
| tist, Office over Mr. Spalding’s Store, on Main, at the 


j head of State Street, Montpelier, where he will perform ai! 
} the necessary operations on the teeth ia astvle not surpassed 
| by any in,New England, those wishing for Operations are in- 


| vited to eall, prices according td the circumstances of the case 
and as low as any good workman, all operations warranted to 
give entire Satisfaction, as some Dentists are in the practice 
of using Cements, { would say beware of all such substances 
and these who use them, (a word to the wise &c.) 
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The Summer Bird. 
WY MRS. A. B. WELBY. 


Sweet warblers, of the sunny hours, 
For ever on the ay & 

I love them as I, love the flowers, 
The sunlight and the spring; 

They come like pleasant memories, 
In Summer’s joyous time, 

And sing their gushing melodies 
As I would sing a rhyme. 


In the green and quiet places 
Where the golden sunlight falls, 

We sit with smiling faces, 
To list their silver calls; 

And whea their holy anthems 
Comes pealing through the air, 

Our hearts leap forth to meet them, 
With a blessing and a prayer. 


Amid the morning’s fragrant dew— 
Amid the mists of even— 

They warble on as if they drew 
Their music down from Heaven. 

How sweetly sounds each mellow note, 
Beneath the moon’s pale ray, 

When dying zephyrs rise and float, 
Like lovers’ sighs, away! 


Like shadowy spirits seen at eve, 
Among the tombs they glide: 

Where sweet pale forms, for which we grieve, 
Lie sleeping side by side. 

They break with song and solemn hush 
Where peace reclines her head, 

And link their lays with mournful thoughts 
That cluster round the dead. 


For never can my soul forget 
The loved of other years; 
Their memories fill my spirit yet— 
I’ve kept them green with tears: : 
And their singing greets my heart at times, 
As in the days of yore, y ! 
Though their spirit, aad their loveliness, 
Is o’er—for ever o’er. 


And often, when the mournful night 
Comes with a low, sweet tune, 

And sets a star on every height, 
And one beside the moon— 

When not a sound of wind or wave 
The holy stillness mars, 

I look above, and strive to trace 
Their dwellings in the stars. 


The birds! the birds of summer hours— 
They bring a gush of glee, 

To the child among fragrant flowers— 
To the sailor on the sea. 

We hear their thrilling voices 
In their swift and airy flight, 

And the inmost heart rejoices 
With a calm and pure delight. 


In the starlight hours, 
When I am wtih the dead, 

Oh! may they flatter "mid the flowers 
That blossom o’er my head. 

And pour their songs of gladuess forth 
In one melodious strain, 

O’er lips whose broken melody 
Shall never sing again. 











Miscellany. 


eee 


Early American Preaching of Universalism. 


A copy of the sermon delivered at the funeral of 
Rev. Tuonas Jorgs, for many years pastor of the 
Gloucester, Society of Universalists, has been sent 
us. It was preached by Rev. A. D. Mayo, present 
pastor of that society. After speaking of the life of 
Father Jones, he proceeds to give something of a his- 
tory of the early American preachers of Universal- 
He says: 


PPAR LOL LPL LLL LL PLA 


ism. 


The repetition of these events naturally recalls to 
us the state of our faith in those early days, and the 
men who first preached it. Never did a theological 
idea arise more spontaneously trom the hearts of 
people, than ouvrown, It isa noble testimonalto 
the truth of our belief, that it was not born and cra- 
died in theological schools, among men laced about 
with creeds,and dwarfed by a microscopic sholarship. 
It was the honest protest of honest men against the 
most revolting feature of Calvinism. The shadow 
of God’s eternal displeasure wes too opressive for 
souls untrameled by the logic of the schools. Men 


-|DUneasiness wastes the body and undermines the 


not live in the profession of such acreed; and from 
them came the earliest protest against it. 

Thus it ia that every great truth in theology is born. 
Not from halls of learning, where scholars moulder 
over the manuscripts of the past, and decide the fact 
of God’s moral government by a Hebrew point or a 
Greek accent, come those ideas that refresh a creed- 
eer world; a from toe hot hearts wes of _~ 

legree, struggling with temptation, c att 

thought of God's im bien’ v0 eance, maddened 
by the intoterable galling of ecclesiastical chains, in- 
spired by a new glimpse of truth, that brings its own 
proof.in the peace it givesto their worn spirits, and 
the enthusiasm with which it fills their souls. Such 
are the men, chat uneducated and unpolished, oppos- 
edto the trained defenders of a worn-out theology 
the living eloquence of the heart. 

Such was the birth of Universalism. Its early de- 
fenders were plain, earnest nen, aroused to the ex- 
ertion of all their.energies by the presence of a great 
thought. The truth of God’s universal love and be- 
nevolent purpose in creation ‘‘ possessed” them. 
They saw it every where; prefigured in Hebrew ty- 
pes; predicted by the prophets implied in every word 
of Jesus, enforced in every letter to his apostles! 
They taught it in all places and by all methods; ia 
parish churches and district school houses; in fields, 
and work shops; in pulpits with stones flying about | 
their heads, in rooms filled wlth odor of nauseous | 
drugs, in the face of reckless slander, of the undigni- 
fied and the quiet contempt of the dignified portion 
of the clergy. ‘Those defenders were a race of men 
perfectly adapted to speak the truth ata time when 
it was reckoned the foulest slander ofthe Deity to call 
hin a God of Love, and when a_ vindication of bis 
universal benevolence was suppose: to place in jeop- 
ardy the eternal happiness of the graceless blasphe- 
mer! They were armed at all points, like the old 
war engines, that overturned every moment, always 
“right side up.” They turned the table upon the 
literal, Calvinistic interpreters, and had a text to 
floor every opponent. ‘They were not moved by rid- 
icyle, for they possesed a keen sense of the ludicrous 
and knew well how to expose the absurdities of the 
pie-bald theology of the churches. ‘I'o the threats of | 


to their missiles, words like old Murray’s; ‘* While 
Ihave a ‘thus saith the Lord” for every point of 
doctrine, which I advance, not all the stones in Bos- 
ton, except they stop my breath, shall shut my mouth 
nor arrest my testimony.’ ‘l’o the arguments of their 
adversaries, a ldgic like that of Ballou simple as the 
tramp of a giant! ‘There were varieties of opinion 
ainong them; they had not all come up to their mount 
of elevation by the same path; but the sublime trath 
“* God is love,” burnt like undying flame in their 
souls, and united them like brothers! ‘Thank God 
that the sleep of the church was awakened by these 
strong champions. Nobly they spake their word in 
days when it was a disgrace in the eyes of men. 
They knew their work, and performed it; their mis- 
sion was not ours; but shall we answer the call of 
our day as effectually? May God give us strength! 





My friends—in my sermons I most generally mean 
what I say. [tell you to live virtuously, because | 
believe you will live happier for it; live prudently 
and you will be prepared for all the little unexpect- 
ancies of life, that seem to rise from the ground, like 
moths and millers in the dusk of evening; live tem- 
perately, and probably neither Death nor thé Devil 
will catch you napping at the half way house upon 
the high road of existence. 

My hearers—endeavor to be contented with your 
situation till the times arrives for bettering them. 


health; and the soul will easily fret itself out of house 
and home. 

Ifyou would govern yourself the world would 
need but little governing. But.inan is a hog anyhow 
—he will neither be coaxed nor driven—and yet he 
wants somebody to look after him. Yes,and woman 
is a hoggess. 

Learn to bear disapointments cheerfully.—W hat 
has happened can’t be altered; a bad fitting coat may 
be, however—the coat way be altered but the fact of 
the tailor having made a mistake, can never be 
helped. 

“ry hard to promote the happiness of others. If 
you succeed, your own happiness will be put up sev- 
eral notches. [t always gives me pleasure to see 
even a dog tickled. 

Have a sacred regard for truth honesty; a fond re- 
gard for each other; a generous regard for the dif- 
ferent principles and opinions of mankind; and a 
particular regard for the gentle sex. Live as you 
ought to live, and take good care not to die “as the 
fool dieth.” So mote itbe. Dow Jr. 





The climax of human indifference has arrived when 


their opponents, they opposed Hudibrastric rhymes; 


Home vs."Pavenns.—The rivals of ovr home are 
many aod fearful. A the direst isthe drinking 
place—whether known asthe porter-bouse, 
or tavern. e man who spends his evenings in 
stygian fumes, soon grovels, and wallows away hal 
his civilization. Where ought he to be, but by hig 
own warm fire-side, rewarding his wife for the solj- 
tary labors and the vexations of the day, and receiy- 
ing on his own part those cheap but invaluable pleas- 
ures, which are as much above the delirium and rib- 
aldry of the bar-room, as the lightet day is above 
the glimmer ofa dipped candle! 1 no enemy to 
tavern keepers. ‘They area useful class of men, 
Their offers of kindness to the stranger ani the tray- 
eller, ought tobe remembered and repaid. ‘The 
worst effects of ill-conducted taverns ave not felt by 
the way-faring man for whese behoof the iné, is in- 
stituted, but by the thrung of villagers and,neighbors 
who have homes of their own; who need no tavern, 
and who resort thither from idleness, from love of ex- 
citement, or from beastly appetite. 

Ab! ifthe bar-room coukd tell the bistory of the 
drunkards who have dropped off one by one, how 
would the hideous revelation scare the sot. 

The taveru-haonter drinks til he feels balf-ruined; 
he is wretched; he drinks to drown his wereteedngss 
—he does drown it, and his soul along with it! 

Young men begining life, especially newly married 
men, the counsel is seasonable: Reverence the fire- 
side! Admit no rival here. Let your chief joys 
shared by her who has forsaken all hearts and 
for you; by those who must inherit honor or disgaree 
from your course of life. Shun the bar-room and the 
purlieus of intoxication. ‘They are, to thousands the 
avenues of infamy. 


Sevuine Cracxtars.—While in west Platteburg, 
we were told a circumstance which occurred some- 
where in New York too good to be lost. ' A quick 
witted toper went into a barroom and called for 
something to drink. 

“ We don’t sell liquor,”’ said the law abiding land- 
lord— we will give you a glass, and then aes 
want to buy a cracker, we'll sell it to you fur three 
cents,” 

‘* Very well,” said the Yankee customer, “* hand 
down your decanter,” 

The “ good creature,’ was handed down, and our 
hero took a stiff hom when turning around to depart 
the unsuspecting landlord handed him down ‘the dish 
of crackers, with the remark, * you’ll buy aerack- 
er.” 

** Wall, na, | guess not; you 
me git lots on ’em five or six fi 
else,” 


’em ton dear; I 
acent anywhere 





A Goov Terescore. A gentlenmn conversing 
with an Irishinan, stated thavhe had ‘‘seema tele- 
scope with which he could see rocks in.the maon,” 

* Arrah,” said Pat ‘an’ was.it not my own father 
that had a telescope which would bring a pig so near 
you could see him five miles off, an’ faith an’ you 
could hear him grunt, too.” 





* Phillura dear,” said a loving hushaed to his‘loy- 
al spouse who wasseveral years the junior,.‘‘what 
you say to moving to the west?” ; 

‘©Oh, Tam delighted with the idea. You reccol- 
lect when Mr. Morgan moved out there fie was as 

ras weare, and he died in three years worth'a 
undred thousand dollars. 

Complasiance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 
aus 





a 
| Fa BIBLES containing a Concordance, Apocry- 
pha, Records, ‘l'ables, Plates and marginal references.&c. 
&cc, tor sale at this office cheaper than be bought elsewhere 
of as good a quality; neatly bound, and good print. ‘Those 
who wish to purchase, had bettet call soon, as this is a rare 
chance for a bargain. EL! BALLOU. 


AKER’S ESSAY’S ON THE CIVIL LAW, for 

sale at this Office, also by the Author at Madrid, N.Y. 

price 12 1-2 cts. single. ‘he usual discount will be made to 
those who purchase by the dozen or hundred. 
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of strong common sense and warm feelings, could 





woman does not care how she looks. 
ra 
*. 





_ | stage or by carriers will be expected to pay for transposrteten, 


shall receive seven copies. Those who reccive the paper by 
8 
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